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570 was SEEN Abe | 
 deen ſome years ago. It is now publiſhed, by | 

the 3 of ſome of the bearers, and of © 
perſons for whoſe judgment tlie author hath the | 
4 5 Bigben efteem. His end in this publication will be 
( © compleatly anſwered, if the ſentiments contained in 

roduce that fes upon the mind of any indi- 
vidual which every reader will obſerve to have been 
ue author's obvious intention. 
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2 rota; i i. 8. 8 
be not thou aſhamed of the reftimony _ ou 


Lord. 5 


VERY perſon; my besen L a 
' brethren, who hath examined his owl 
mind with any degree of attention; muſt have 

| bbſerved, that as there are certain objects upon 

which his thoughts are permitted to dwell with 
peculiar complacency ; fo there are others which: 
without examining the motive, he renounces 
with diſapprobation, Thoſe men who. know 
from experience how apt the paſliogs are, event 

in the cooleſt minds; to influence the decifions 

of the underſtanding, will be follicitous at leaſty 

in every momentous. reſearch; to eſtimate ſo 
juſtly the proper value of external inducemehts, 
as that Reaſon may proceed i in her examination 1 
without encountering ſtrong prepoſſeſſions, 1 
not with perfect impactiklity. Perfect impars _ | 

 tality, in the proceſa.of -aby enquiry which re- 

"kites to happineſs; we cannot (as I thall endea- 
vour to prove in another part of this diſcourſe)* 
* | exper to obtain; It is 'with the ſpeculative 
opinions of mankind, in moſt inſtances, as witiiß 
* TE Hs are to be mm derived _ 

. 3 from _ 


2 . 
, 
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foie them. The progreſſion of argument, by 
which reaſon is miſled in the one caſe, and 
practice influenced in the other, is flow and 
imperceptible. Our paſſions are admitted as 
advocates when we are wholly inſenſible of their 
operation, and their objects come at laſt to be 
regarded as principles eſtabliſhed by the dictates 
of underſtanding. b 

To enumerate particular inſtances by which 

this obſervation might be confirmed in the mat- 
ters of common life, would lead to a detail, 
which; though not perhaps wholly foreign to 
the ſubject, might yet be conſidered as unne- 
eeſſary by perſons who have examined the mo- 
tives which operate moſt forcibly on the human 
heart. I ſhall therefore only obſerve on this 
fubje&, that not only is the judgment, in many 
inſtances, regulated by the impulſe of the paſ- 
fions; but we even ſometimes are ourſelves at 
a lofs to diſcover the predominant principle from 


b which our actions proceed. Thus little as we 


may be able to trace the connection betwixt 
ambition and avarice; yet the latter of theſe is 


| : often made a tool to effectuate the purpoſes of 


the former; though this may be as much a ſe- 
ecret to the individual who is actuated by theſe 
_ paſſions, as to the — with whom he is 

connedted i He © * 
That motives originally ſuggeſted by preju- 
dice ſhould regulate | our determinations in ſub - 


by : 8 of greater * _ utility, i is a truth 
x which 


3. 
Which ought rather to be regretted than called 
..-— Ih queſtion Experience will inform us, that 
not only is our belief, on many occaſions, regu- 
lated by the ſtandard of inclination, but we are 
even apt, in certain circumſtances, to be aſhamed. 
of confeſſing the principles whoſe veracity is 
eſtabliſhed by the fulleſt conviction. Of this 
the caution given to Timothy, in the words of 
the text, affords a particular and unexceptiona- 
ble inſtance. We have no reaſon to think that 
the apoſtle Paul either ſuſpected Timothy of 
wavering in his opinions, or of embracing the 
-maxims of infidelity, He, on the contrary, 
writes to him as a perſon whoſe example might 
be eminently beneficial to the intereſts of reli- 
gion. Still, however, it muſt be acknowledged, 
not that the apoſtle looked upon the perſon to 
whom he wrote as a man unſettled in his prin- 
ciples; but that he conſidered him as ſuſcepti- 
dle of impreſſions ariſing from external circum- 
ſtances, and liable to be actuated by theſe im- 
preſſions in the conduct of life. This is obvi- 
ous from the clauſe immediately ſubſequent to 
the words of the text, Be not (ſays he) a/hamed 
of: the teſtimony of our Lord. he ſubjoins, nor of 
me his priſoner ; a circumſtance. by which it is 
plain that the apoſtle mieant to guard him againſt 
being biaſſed in his opinions by the. judgment of 
the world; which is too commonly formed ei- 
ther upon events, which are at beſt precarious; 
Te. of real excellence; of upon external. 
B 2 — appearances, 


Ter 


appearances, which are properly no eriteriong 
either of merit or defect. 
It ought, however, to be remembered, that 
| though temporal rewards or puniſhments are not 
repreſented. in the writings of the New Teſta- 
ment, as the neceſſary conſequences either of 
good or bad actions; yet at the time when the 
apoſtles were employed to propagate the doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity, their followers were com- 
pelled to ſtruggle with difficulties, of which it is 
dur adyantage, in an happier zra of the world, 
to be only able to conceive imperfectly by deſ- 
cription. Perſecuted as they were by thoſe per- 
ſons upon whom it was incumbent to have pa- 
troniſed their doctrines; obliged to bear the 
ſcourge of Hatred, the ſtab of Reproach, and 
the united oppoſition of Prejudice and Malevo- 
lence; excluded eyery hope of obtaining that 
temporal grandeur, which is the aim of Ambi- 
tion ; and hunted about, like beaſts of prey, 
from one country to another ; is it any wonder 
that in ſuch circumſtances men wete ſometimes 
ready to ſtart at a view of ſo many difficulties; 
and that even thoſe who had embraced the 
Chriſtian religion; were apt, on ſome occaſions, 
if not to change their principles, at leaſt 7 be. | 
afraid or aſhamed of confeſfing them? The apo- 
ſtle; therefore, calls upon Timothy to perſevere 
inflexibly in an adherence to his profeſſions, de- 
| fermined to oppoſe the open attacks of Hatred 


and Contumely z ax well as to repreſs the more 
3 | infinuating 


by, 


Fw | 7 5) 
ena; and dangerous ſuggeſtions of his | 
own paſſions. 

Whatever alterations may be permitted "to 
take place in the external government of the 
world, human nature is ſtill unalterably cha- 
racteriſed by the ſame general and diſtinguiſhing 
properties. Effects ſimilar to thoſe which have 
been formerly produced, will {till ariſe from 
ſimilar ebene, and will vary in propor- 
tion to their degrees of importance. T be 


aſhamed of the teſtimony of the Lord was a cha- 
racter appropriated, no doubt, to ſome of the 


firſt Chriſtians; and fo be aſhamed of this 22 
mony is a character which may ſtill be appro» 
priated to Chriſtians whoſe en, is actuated 
by ſimilar impreſſions. 53 
As an impartial inveſtigation of the principle 
from which this prejudice originally proceeds, 
will open a new field of enquiry, ſo, if pro- 
perly treated, it is of that kind which may be 
made ſubſervient to the moſt beneficial purpoſes. 
Permit me only to obſerve, before I enter upon 
it, that I have made choice of this ſubject, be- 
cauſe it excludes the preſumption of ſeeming ' 
fo preſcribe rules of conduct (a taſk for which 
years, inexperience, and inclination, concur to 
diſqualify me), rather than from any hope of 
conveying inſtruction to perſons from whom I. 
ought to receive it with reſpectful gratitude. | 
I ſhall throw together a few obſervations on 


5 Fae: nature and conſequences: of the ſpecies of. - 
infidelity 


/ 


II. I that 


[ 


(6 ) 
infidelity hinted at in the text under the follow- 
ing heads : ; 


* 1 mall wo to trace the * to which 
it muſt be ultimately referred, and enquire 
* far this is equal to the complicated ef- 
fects which are ſaid to ariſe from it. 

conſider the different manners in 
which this cauſe operates on the thoughts, 

the characters, and the actions of men, as 
far as theſe are connected with the ſubject of 
the preſent enquiry. 

III. I ſhall attempt to refute the arguments by 
which men impoſe upon themſelves in this 

r 
After conſidering the ſubject in theſe lights, 

4 ſhall ſum up the whole in an . e 


5 1 begin with endeavouring to trace the 
-cauſe from which the effect hinted at in the 
text is to be ultimately referred; and with en- 
quiring how far it is equal to the conſequences 
which are ſaid to ariſe from it. 

1. Obſervations which either regard univerſal 


feelings, or whoſe truth is illuſtrated by un- 
queſtioned examples, need not to be treated 


with that proceſs of argumentation which is re- 

quired to remove ſuſpicion, to detect error, to 
expoſe prepoſſeſſion, or to illuſtrate obſcurity. 

'To be aſhamed, on ſome occaſions, of confeſl- 


in 8 thoſe Om principles to the world, whoſe 
7-4: 


| (FF) 
'real importance and tendency we do not call in 
queſtion ; this, if it is not to be ranked among 
the number of feelings which are common to 
all, may yet ſurely be placed among thoſe ob- 
fervations which are confirmed by too many 
examples to ſtand in need of additional illuſtra- 
tion from experience. Indeed, a very ſhort ac- 
quaintance with mankind will convin&e us, that 
there are few truths eſtabliſhed by moral evi- 
dence, which men will not either be induced 
to call in queſtion, or at leaſt to act as if they 
did call in queſtion, by being expoſed to a pro- 
per temptation. The deſire of promoting the 
plans of ambition; the fear of offending per- 
ſons whoſe good opinion we are ſollicitous to 
cultivate; the prepoſſeſſions which may be en- 
tertained againſt us by too forward a confeſſion 
of, or too obſtinate an adherence to, certain 
principles; and, above all, the fear of incur- 
ring the ſuſpicion of intellectual defect; theſe 
are the general motives by which men are in- 
fluenced to adopt opinions, whoſe effects, on 
1 practice, become inſenſibly conſpicuous. | 
As every error, however, in the conduct of 
life hath its original principle in the human 
heart, it is neceſſary, in order to prevent its 
progreſs, that this principle ſhould be accurately: 
mveſtigated ; and that we ſhould mark, if poſ- 
ible, the preciſe point at which a commenda- 
ble purſuit, by being carried too 55 1s. 75 to 


miſlead us into * 2235 
r Let 


* . it be oblerved, i in treating the preſent 
ſubject upon this plan; that one great ſource of 
errors in the practice of mankind, is that ſtrong 
attachment which we naturally feel to the ob- 
jects of ſenſe. Surrounded, as we conſtantly 
are, with proſpects which Hatter and arreſt ima- 
gination, our views are contracted within the 
narrow compaſs of a few immediate gratifica- 
tions; if the ſeries of intellectual pleaſure is not 
eonſidered as precarious, it is yet poſtponed' as 
remote, and the attainment of preſent ſatisfac- 
tion is eſtimated as fully adequate to the diſtant 

view of ideal felicity. Thus a man who is im- 
merſed in the buſineſs of life; and is proceed- 
ing ſucceſsfully in the acquiſition of riches, 
finds much higher pleaſute in contemplating | 
the end of his purſuit as practicable, and in 
obſerving the ve ſteps by which it is 
brought within his reach, thin he can poflibly 
expect in the enjoyment of happineſs, of whoſe 
_ commencement, nature, and excellence, he can 
at beſt but form a comparative eſtimate. He 
is led, therefore, gradually to putſue thoſe ex- 
| pedients as the moſt eligible, which, upon the 
whole; have the moſt obvious tendency to ſe- 
eure his poſſeſſion of - ſame preſent gratification z 
and when theſe appear to be inconſiſtent with: 
| thoſe by which the ultimate poſſeſſion of future 
felicity/ is to be obtained, or future miſery 
evaded, a prejudice is immediately eſtabliſhed 
againſt both ; and inftead of regulating his ac- 


ö 


q $Y | 
tions tip his principles, he.is only follicitoin of 
reconciling his principles to his actions. 

In the ſame manner, the man; who is am- 


1 of being thought to poſſeſs intellectual 
ſuperiority, is apt to be miſled in his practice by 


a miſtake exactly ſimilar to that of the former. 
He wiſhes to obtain the approbation of perſons. 


who are diſtinguiſhed by knowledge and pene=: = 


tration: he conſiders the greater part of man- 
kind as creatures from whom he ooo to differ 


in ſentiments, character, and appearance: he 


reſigns himſelf wholly to the purſuit of this 
particular end; and he becomes aſhamed of 


maintaining truth, not becauſe he calls it in 
queſtion, but -becauſe he deſires to deviate in 


every thing from the beaten track of opinion. 

We are not, however, to ſuppoſe, that princi- 
ples contrary to thoſe which education, habit, 
and reflection, have concurred to ſtamp upon 
the mind; that ſuch principles are immediately 
eraſed, either by the early impulſe of deſire, or 


by che powerful ſtimulus of paſſion. The firſt 


characters which are written upon the memory, 
like the ground - colour in a picture, cannot, 
without great difficulty, be totally effaced. A 
train of new ideas may afterwards intervene, 


and may vary in proportion to particular ſpheres: 
of obſervation ;. but the memory, like the ſheet 
upon which external reſemblances are expoſed,/ 


* retain 1 the original impreſſion, 
"OR dC 5 whols: 
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(1) 
whoſe predomitancy, in certain points of views 


will appear conſpictious. TIT res 
In reality, there cannot be a more judicious 


and pertinent admonition (putting inſpiration 
out of the queſtion) than that of the apoſtle, 


that we ought, by every poffible means, fo refit 


* the firſt beginnings of evil, becauſe their progreſ- 


fionary influence is gradual and deliberate. An 
enemy, who overcomes us by ſurprize at one 
time, may be reſiſted or conquered at another, 
when we have time to prepare for his reception; 
but an enemy who makes ſlow encroachments 
upon our property, and has addreſs enough to 
render his conduct apparently equitable, obtains 
an advantage, which we obſerve when it is too 
late to apply an adequate remedy. 

The propriety with which this remark may 
be referred to the preſent ſubject, muſt be ob- 
vious, upon beſtowing the leaſt attention. In 
the firſt part of life, perſons who have had the 
advantage of education and example, are influ- 

enced in their practice by virtuous! principles, 
and ſeldom deviate from the path of duty 
without feeling that internal remorſe which 
may be properly termed the conſciouſneſs of 
having acted irrationally. As the ſeeds of vir- 
tue, however, are in every mind blended with 
vicious propenſities, the predominant paſſion, 
whatever it may be, is apt to introduce errors 


. of conduct, en * pat after ſe- 


veral 


(11) 


15 veral unſucceſsful efforts to correct them, /ren« 


ders them familiar; and the remonſtrances of 
an ignorant monitor are either ſtifled by the 
ſuggeſtions of paſſion, or their effect is oblite- 
rated by ſelf- impoſition. Thus by attempting, 
on a few occaſions, to oppoſe the vehemence 
of deſire by the weak and ineffectual arguments 
of reaſon (which, in the time we are employ- 
ing them, we wiſh not to prevail), the taſk of 
ſubduing an inherent propenſity begins to be 
confidered as wholly impracticable; and we take 
no time to diſtinguiſh betwixt the regular ef- 
feds of virtuous inclinations, and the extreme, 
which is rendered imperceptible by een 
and agreeable by indulgence. | 
his proceſs of obſervation is neceſſary to 
aſſiſt us in diſcovering the cauſe from which the 
contempt of religion is to be ultimately derived, 
as it is one of thoſe appearances in the chan 
ters of men which arrives at its full height by 
flow and inſenſible approaches. We ſhall ven- 
ture then to affirm, that this particular ſtrain f 
conduct marked out by the words of the text, 
proceeds originally from the deſire of eſteem, 
permitted to exceed the bounds of Reaſon, and 
characterized by the name of Vanity. From 
this deſpicable failing, which every man of pe- 
netration is ſollicitous to diſguiſe from the cog- 
nizance of curioſity, are we to trace a conſe- 


: quence the moſt important, and ſeemingly re- 
C4: moe 


(12) 
5 mote; that of ing to be aſhamed of rg+ 
an. 
To be convinced of the ruth of thi aſs: 
tion, we need only to conſider the manner in 
which the deſire of eſteem uſually operates on 
the human mind. The man who is actuated 
by this as a predominant paſſion, will naturally 
be ſollicitous to render his character agreeable 
to the different claſſes of perſons with whom he 
is connected in life. His ſupreme ſtudy will 
be to become all things to all men, that he may 
acquire the great end of his purſuit, by being 
univerſally eſteemed as a man of the happieſt 
and moſt amiable manners. To comply indeed 
with the diſpoſitions, and even with the foibles 
of mankind in a few inoffenſive inſtances, tho 
no other end may be propoſed by it than that of 
gaining the character of an agreeable member 
of ſociety, is a deſign which in- ſome meaſure. 
_ merits. approbation, But the man who can 
carry his end ſtill higher, and can propoſe, as a 
principal aim, to render his conduct, in this 
reſpect, ſubſervient to the purpoſe of promot - 
ing the happineſs, or the real intereſt of his 
fellow - creatures, will deſerve to be regarded as 
a pattern of genuine and conſummate benevo- 
lence. This was the great end which the apo- 
ſtle Paul intended to effectuate by the talents 
which Nature had conferred, and education had 
contributed to enlarge and call into action. As 
1 : * | Wei 
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every human character is compoſed of beauties 
and 3 blended promiſcuouſly, we are 
willing, in common caſes, to overlook a few 
private and ſelfiſh intermixtures in the diſpoſi- 
tion of a perſon who is actuated by a motive of 
this nature, and even to eſtimate his actions by 
the ſtandard of the apparent intention with : 
which they were performed. 

Thus far then the deſire of eſteem appears to 
be a paſſion deſtructive of the beſt effects, and 
to act as an incentive to benevolence and recti- 
tude. Conſidered in another light, we ſhall find 
it, counteracting theſe ends, and producing con- 
{quences which are naturally ſubverſive of their 
_ exiſtence. As this paſſion, when it is under 
proper management, ſuggeſts the nobleſt ends, 
and employs the moſt natural expedients to ren- 


der them effectual; fo. vanity, which is no 


other than the deſire of eſteem carried to a cul- 
pable length, propoſeth only to obtain ends 
which terminate wholly in the happineſs of an 
individual. In proportion to the narrowneſs of 
that circle within which the views of this paſ- 
fion are contracted, is the power with which it 
operates upon the character and conduct. Thus 
it happens ſo frequently, that men who are in- 
fluenced by vanity are apt, upon many occa- 
ſions, to exceed the limits of prudent reſerve, 

by ſacrificing every inferior purſuit to the grati- 
fication of their predominant paſſion. The fa- 


Yeurablo impreſſions which u we receive of cer-. 
tain” 


9 
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(14) 
tain characters, either from a reliance on the 
judgment of the world, or a particular confor- 
mity of diſpoſition in ſome circumſtances of 
importance, produceth a much ſtronger effect 
upon the actions of men, than ſuperficial en- 
2 quiry would lead us to conceive. The perſon 
Who is elated with the idea of his own ima- 
gined ſuperiority, will be ready, on all occa- 
ſions, to expoſe his contempt of vulgar prepoſ- 
ſefſions, and to embrace that looſe, or (as he 
may eſteem it) liberal manner of thinking, 
which diſtinguiſhes the higher order of ſpirits 
from thoſe common theoriſts, who judge of 
right and wrong rather by the ſtandard of 
truth, than by the character of individuals. 
. From all theſe circumſtances, it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily happen, that the model upon which a 
man of this temper forms his opinions, muſt 
be wholly remote from ſuch as we are accuſ- 
_ _ - tomed to ſurvey. This is an indiſpenſible in- 
gredient in the conſtitution of a mind ſuſcepti- 
ble of any great degree of vanity, which, with- 
out regarding the intrinſic excellence of its the- 
ory, is ſtruck with the thought of its being ex- 
traordinary. Principles which have been for- 
merly received as juſt and reaſonable, when they 
are placed in the light of common maxims, im- 
| printed alike upon- every mind by education, 
come jn time to be diſregarded merely becauſe 
they 5 not ſingularities known only to a few; 
and if Reaſon does not afterwards reject them 
$43 x 7 et as 


( 15 
as abſurdities; yet Paſſion repreſents an open 
defence of them as a conduct which might ex- 
5 poſe us to the cenſure of nenn a weak and 
ſuperſtitious attachment. 
One of thoſe obſervations from which the 
imperfeQion of human nature may be moſt ob- 
viouſly collected, is, that inſtead of being re- 
tarded in our deciſions by the importance and 
intricacy of particular ſubjects which fall under 
our cognizance, we are, on the contrary, al- 
ways readieſt to decide with precipitancy upon 
the moſt intereſting tenets, when Vanity 
prompts to conſider ſuch a procedure as tend- 
ing to eſtabliſh, in the minds of perſons whom 
we eſteem, a favourable prepoſſeſſion of our 
principles and character- The reaſon of this 
apparently unaccountable conduct is obvious, 
that from a miſtaken notion of true honour; a 
man of vanity conſiders it as a much greater” 
mark of ſuperior underſtanding to be able to 
ſacrifice a point of conſiderable conſequence to 
the Judgment of that perſon whom he propoſeth 
to imitate, than it is to have the pleaſure of 


differing from the vulgar merely in matters 


which he regards as indifferent. The latter he 
looks upon as a ſhort and eaſy ſtep in the path 
of ſingularity, which may be taken by every 
ſuperficial flutterer who is engaged in the ſame” 
purſuit with himſelf; but the former is an ef- 
fort againſt the tide of Obſtruction, which re- 
quires the exertion of the firmeſt reſolution. Of 

2 _ _ theſe 


„ 16 5) 
theſe progreſſive ſteps by which vanity inſenſſ⸗ 
bly operates on the mind and conduct, the na- 
tural effect muſt be, that the man who is under 
the influence of this paſſion, will be aſhamed, 
on many occaſions, of confeſſing certain prin- 
ciples to the world, whoſe truth and importance 
he does not really call in queſtion at the bottom; 
| and that this ſhame will be augmented in pro- 
portion to the intrinſic weight of theſe princi- 
| 
| 
| 


ples, provided they are conſidered as hackneyed 
and common maxims, adopted by bea, 
and foftered by ſuperſtition. 
It is therefore obvious, that infidelity; in 
whatever ſhapes it may appear to the world, is 
originally derived from no other principles, than 
that low and prepoſterous vanity which every 
man who poſſeſſeth it is aſhamed to acknow- 
a We have ſeen the manner in which this! 
paſſion operates on the character and actions, 
gh the ſteps by which, from a ſtrange fatality, 
it leads a man 97 
feſſing his belief of thoſe truths to the world, 
Which Reaſon would lead him to conſider as _ 
mak: momentous and intereſting. 
If we examine the effects which. this: ni 
conſtantly produceth in matters of common- 
life, we ſhall find that it is every way equal to 
the conſequence, which, in the preſent particu- 
lar inſtance, is ſaid to ariſe from it. Let any 
individual look around him in the world, and 
point out, in the circle of his acquaintance, 
nes - „„ N that 


te} 
rſon, however diſtinguiſhed otherwiſe by 
| ſuperior abilities, whoſe ruling and diſtinguiſhs 
ing foible is yanity. He will probably find that 
ſuch a man will be led to, commit many mean 
and ridiculous actions; and that his character 
will be marked by apparent inconſiſtencies, 
which it will be no eaſy matter perfectly to re- 
concile. This obſervation might, if it was ne- 
ceſſary, be illuſtrated by examples drawn from 
ſome of the moſt eminent perſonages in antient 
| hiſtory, who by diſcovering, on ſome occaſions, 
their reach and penetration, and by diſplaying, 
on others, an immoderate degree of vanity, be- 
come alternately the objects of admiration and 
ridicule... We might mention Tully, the ora- 
tor, the pattiot, the protector of his country, 


ation 


but the herald of his own fame, who, miſled _ | 


by his yanity, was not aſhamed to defire his 
friend Atticus even to exceed the bounds of truth 
in extolling his illuſtrious actions. In a cha- 
racter ſo eminent as that of Cicero, vanity 
is unqueſtionably a more conſpicuous blemiſn 
than it might perhaps have been in a 7 
leſs: diſtinguiſhed. by ſuperior; penetration: . it: 
predominancy, however, in this ſingle * | 

diſoovers the bad effects which it is naturally 
fitted to produce upon the mind of: man; and _ 
the inconſiſtent manner in which he is ready to 
act, when directed, on ſome occaſions, by the 


dictates of Reaſon, and ſtimulated, on others, 


ber the * of ſo n a foible 
D There ; 
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There is, it muſt be acknowledged, EI 
thing, which, upon ſuperficial inſpection, might 
pear extraordinary, in deducing the original 
. ſource of infidelity from ſo mean a paſſion as 
that of Vanity. Yet let Reaſon weigh the 
proof with impartiality, and let every individual 
who hath felt the power of this paſſion, pro- 
nounce whether he hath not, on many occa- 
fions, been prompted either to conceal his real 
ſentiments, or at leaſt to confeſs. his belief of 
them with ſome confuſion and reluctance.- -In 


tis whole detail, I have conſidered the being 


aſhamed of Chriſt as a ſpecies of infidelity ;- be- 
cauſe, as the mind is always impatient of ſub- 
miſſion to a painful feeling, when a man has 
got thus far on the road without checking the 
firſt ſuggeſtions of temptation, he ſeldom ſtops 
without making nearer approaches to the end 
of his journey. The illuſtration of this fact 
forms the ſecond branch of the preſent enquiry, 
in which we propoſe, after having traced the 
cauſe from which the contempt off religion de- 
rives its origin, to confider the different man- 
ners in which this cauſe operates on the 
thoughts, the characters, and the actions of 


| men, es far as theſe are connected with the 


ee of this diſcourſe. . 
2. As an account of the manner in which 


3 Vanity operates on the character of an infidel, 


opens a new and inviting field of ſpeculation, 
ſo a cloſe and een — of it 
7 | 8 _ 


(19) 
5 * anſwer the important end of leading the 
unwary to timely recollection, by preſenting ta 
them a view of that precipice to, which they 
are imperceptibly advancing, - and whoſe ap- 
pearance (ſhocking at firſt) becomes leſs diſa- 
nn in proportion as they approach to it. 

1. The firſt claſs then of men who fall un- 
der the cenſure of being aſhamed of Chriſt, is 
that of profeſſed and open infidels. It muſt be 
obſerved, that I do not here ſpeak of thoſe (if 
any ſuch there are) who, through long practice, 
have become hardened in error, and who have 
eraſed from their minds, as the prejudices of 
education, every becoming. ſentiment of God, 
and every | impartial dictate of reflection: I 
mean only to take notice of thoſe in whoſe 


breaſts the voice of Conſcience is not wholly - 


ſtifled, and who wear the maſk of irreligion at 
the expence of many an inward pang, and many 
a ſevere, though unavailing, conviction. Theſe 
men, with a few common words, taken up for 
no other & aſon, but becauſe they are faſhionable, 
profeſs to turn every thing that is ſerious into 
ridicule, and apply the hackneyed phraſes of 
Superſtition and Bigotry to every diſtinguiſhing | 
tenet of Chriſtianity ; phraſes which, by im- 
proper and frequent repetition, have become 

. juſtly offenſive to thoſe who would erect the 
| ſtructure of ſolid reaſoning upon the foundation 
of truth. This unhappy practice proceeds from 


the napyra) defire of eſteem diverted by Preju« 
D * dice 


70 
oy 
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dice into a wrong channel; and the ' perſons 
| who uſe it mean to recommend themſelves as 
poſſeſſed of ſuperior underſtanding, and of ex- 
alted * conceptions, when, to a man even of 
common diſcernment, he diſcovers only an un- 
natural mixture of wickedneſs and folly. -- 
In what degree either of theſe is diſcovered, 
it is not our preſent buſineſs to determine. We 
need only to obſerve, ' that the defire of eſteem 
never ſhows itſelf to the world in this light, 
_ unleſs in a man who is inwardly conſcious that 
he cannot make himſelf conſpicuous in any 
other way. That perſon who is really diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſuperior abilities, will apply his ta- 
lents to ſome other office, and will never at- 
tempt to hurt his fellow- creatures by ſpreading 
opinions detrimental to ſociety: but the meaner 
Creature, who wiſheth to be remarkable, and 
cannot obtain his end by any noble method, 
Joins in the cry againſt religion, and endeavours 
to become the object of admiration. y ſapping 
the foundations of truth and of happineſs. 4 
2. Such, however, is the power of habit, 
and ſo great the deference that is paid to the 
judgment of the world, that there are others, 
who though they do not profeſs to expoſe reli- 
gion to ridicule ; though they are even highly 
diſpleaſed at obſerving its inſtitutions treated 
- with farcaſm and irony ; though they are con- 
vinced of its truth, and look upon it as a mat- 


ter of infinite conſequenee; yet from the fear 
Le | of 


| (21) 
of being accounted perſons of mean contracted, 
ſentiments, are aſhamed openly to appear in its 
defence. Upon theſe men, the ſame deſire of 
eſteem, carried to an improper height, operates 
with the ſame force, though in a manner ſomes 
what different from its influence on the former. 
The principal object of ſuoh a man's ambition 
muſt be to ſecure the approbation of ſome par- 
ticular perſons, either from motives of in tereſt, 
or: of ſelfiſh gratification ; and as Reaſon is al- 
ways ready to act in ſubſerviency to the predo- 
minant paſſion, he may conſider his ſilence, on 
ſuch an occaſion, as rendering him at leaſt ex- 
empted from reproof, if not entitled to reward. 
The fallacy of this ſpecious pretence need not 
be pointed to any perſon who is willing to weight 
it with deliberation. Even if we ſhould ſup- 
poſe that ſilence, in a caſe of this nature, might 
not be miſtaken for conſent, as is generally the 
caſe in other matters, yet it is {till plainly con- 
feſſing, that the approbation or the cenſure of 
the world hath a degree of weight with ſuch a 
man, which the intereſt of religion, however 
comparatively intereſting, is not ſufficient to ba- 
lance. The apoſtle Paul, though he did not 
directly affiſt the murderers of Stephen, yet be- 
cauſe he ſtood near, and kept the cloaths of 
that infatuated multitude, looked m Kimmel 
zs having participated: the erine. | 
3. As the ſame objects which arti this 3» 
whole attention of one man, are ſurveyed with 


8 
i 
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| the utmoſt indifference by another; fo the fame 


— operating on different tempers, pro- 
duceth effects which are apparently inconſiſtent. 


Me ought, however, to remember, that objects 
are of greater or leſs importance to individuals, 


in proportion to the imaginary value at which 
they may be eſtimated. To lead in a faſhion, 
or to govern a kingdom; to blow up a bubble, 
or to found a monarchy, are matters of equal 
conſequence to that perſon who contemplates 
the attainment of either as the completion of 
happineſs. Thus it happens, that while prin- 
ciple retains ſo much power over ſome perſons 
as to keep them filent, in certain caſes, from 
the timid maxims of prudence, there are others 
who, in the height of their zeal for ſo noble a 


character as that of free and impartial enquirers, 


in determined oppoſition to their real ſenti- 


ments, will ſupport : a tine mum _ e 


to be falſe. PE: 

It is an obſervation founded on ROY parti- 
cularly illuſtrated by the hiſtory of the nation 
in the laſt and preſent centuries, that when one 
claſs of men carry any one ſyſtem of religion to 
an extreme, and fall into opinions which are 
neither juſt in ſpeculation, nor uſeful in 'prac- 


| | tice; their ſucceſſors, inſtead of compounding 


matters judiciouſſy, and reducing every thing to 
its proper ſtandard ;---by endeavouring to avoid 
the rock upon which their fathers were wreck- 


7 daſh themſelves at once upon the oppoſite 
| precipice. 


— 
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precipice. What hath been thus obſerved. of 
ſtates and kingdoms, may with equal propriety 
be applied to' individuals. Our judgment of the 
moſt intereſting matters is frequently deter- 

mined by an accidental approbation or diſlike of 
the perſon who propoſeth them to our attention; 
and our deſire to obtain the character of pene- 
tration and diſcernment makes us often embrace 
the wrong ſide of a queſtion, when we ſee the 
right one weakly defended, or drawn to an ex- 
treme.. Such is the weakneſs of man, and fo 
trifling and capricious are the circumfiances 

85 which his ſentiments depend! | 

. The laſt claſs of men, to whom the cha- 

cbs of being aſhamed of Chriſt may be juſtly 
appropriated, is of thoſe who are not only con- 
vinced of the truth, but who really practiſe 
many duties of Chriſtianity; but, from the 
ſame fear of the judgment of the world, are 
afraid to confeſs the one, or to be found in the 
exerciſe of the other. Theſe men paſs their 
lives in a perpetual ſtruggle betwixt the re- 
proaches of conſcience, and the ſuggeſtions. of 
vanity. . The one impels them to pull off the 
maſk; and openly to profeſs themſelves the diſ- 
ciples of Chriſt; the other deters them by 
exhibiting the conduct of the world to their 
view, and by ſettin g before them the conſtruc-. 
tions which will be paſſed by others upon their 
conduct, as the effect of prejudice, of ſuperſti- 
tion, or of weakneſs, This internal commo- 
| tion 
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tion accounts for that inconßſteney * action 
which one may obſerve in them on different 
occaſions. When their reaſon is permitted to 


Predominate, they conſider Chriſtianity as a ne- 


ceſſary and important inſtitution, and look a 


little forward to the conſequences of their wick- 


edneſs. They are tertified by the threatenings 
denounced againſt thoſe who are aſhamed of 
their principles, and they determine to alter 


their coutſe, and to conform themſelves to the 


precepts, and to the rules of the Goſpel. But 


as this reſolution is directed by no proper 


means, and is built upon no juſt foundation; 


_ as it terminates finally in a few vain and uſeleſs 


efforts, which ſerve no other end than that of 


diſcoveting the imbecility of unſupported reſo- 


lution:;; as, in ſhort, it is only the fruit of an 
haſty ſally of paſſion, and not the deliberate: 


reſult of conviction ; like the houſe which was 
built upon the ſand, it tumbles into ruin be- 
fore the firſt ſnare of temptation which is 


planted to entangle it. Thus, when the voice 
of that impartial monitor Conſcience is ſtifled 


by the ſuggeſtions of vanity and prejudice, the 


man immediately reſumes his former courſe ;: 


and though he may in ſecret practiſe ſome ne- 


ceſſary duties of religion, yet in public he pro- 


feſſeth to comply with the mode, and aſſumes 
that eaſineſs and ductility of manners which is 
beſt adapted to recommend him to the world. 
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-The perſons who commonly fall with kee, 
eat into this practice, are thoſe who, 


wi. | 
perhaps at firſt had juſt principles impreſſed 


upon their minds by education, are afterwards, 


thrown, by the accidents of life, into bad com- 
pany, and whoſe minds become inſenfibly tinc- 


tured with habits againſt. which reflection 
maintains a long and ſteady reſiſtance. When, 
in the heat and freedom of converſation, reli- 
gion is expoſed to raillery and invective; when 
every thing that is ſacred is treated as ſuperſti- 
' tious, and every thing myſterious is ridiculed 
as abſurdity ; at that time perhaps their vanity 
triumphs over every other paſſion, and, inſtead 
of ſtemming the torrent, they are hurried away. 
by its force. But when ſerious recollection 
enables them to decide more impartially on the 


- queſtion, and principles nat thoroughly eradi- 


cated exert a part of their wonted power upon 
the mind; matters then appear to them in a 
very different light. Thus an unequal. ſtruggle 
is perpetually maintained in the mind betwixt 
reaſon and the. paſſions, the latter precipitating + 


to the commiſſion of ſin, and the former 175 


ſeribing an unavailing repentance. . ... . - 

From the preceding detail of n it is; 
'Y preſume, obvious, that by. whatever motives 
men may appear to be actuated in their conduct 
with regard to religion, yet the ſhame of openly 
adhering to principles whoſe truth is not diſbe- | 


yered, Pe originally from. the ſame 5 
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ſion in every mind, operating by different means, 
in proportion to the diverſity of taſte, ſenti- 
ment, and diſpoſition. Let us juſt obſerve, be- 
fore we proceed any further, that of the three 
F diſtin ſpecies of irreligion we have mention- 
'| ed, the loweſt ſtep in the ſcale naturally and 
= . neceffarily leads us to aſcend to the higheſt, 
Thus a man may at firſt ſet out in the world 
with juſt ideas of the truth and importance of 
Chriſtianity, and, as a proof of his faith, may 
endeavour to conform his converſation and his 
| practice to the model of the Goſpel: but by 
giving way to the ſuggeſtions of vanity, by ſub- 
{cribing too eaſily to the opinion of others, and 
by falling into the company of perſons who 
conſider religion as bigotry and prieftcraft ; by 
any, or by all of theſe methods, he will at firſt 
perhaps be led to balance a little betwixt the 
oppoſite ſides, and will be wholly irreſolute on 
which he ſhall determine. When 'matters are 
carried thus far, he will naturally proceed a ſtep 
further, and will diſcontinue the open practice 
of thoſe duties which are enjoined by that reli- 
gion about whoſe truth he'i is uncertain. The 
Practice of Chriſtianity once overthrown, there 
remain only a few ſpeculative principles, which 
in this laſt ſtage may be eaſily ſabverted ; and 
thus the man who entered the world in the ſer- 
Vice of truth, inliſts among the grape nc in- 


N and falſhood. 
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; Reaſon, however, as I have had occaſion to 
obſerye i in a preceding part of this diſcourſe, is 
always rendered ſubſervient to the purpoſes of 
paſſion in matters of this kind ; and men are 

never at a loſs to ſupport by plauſible, if not by 
ſolid, arguments thoſe tenets, which, from 
intereſted inducements, they are led to embrace. 
WM examine and refute the arguments by which 
men impoſe upon themſelves in the preſent caſe, 

was the laſt thing we propoſed as the object of 
reſearch, and as neceſſary to compleat our en- 
duiry into the cauſe and conſequences of preju- 
. dices againſt religion. 
. 1. It will perhaps appear upon examination, 
that men to whom the character of being 
aſhamed of religion is properly appgopriated, 
are miſled in their practice by one or other of 
the following conſiderations : Either they fall 
into their conduct from a fooliſh defire of ſin- 
gularity, and regard a chimerical ſuperiority to 
vulgar opinions as the mark of an enlarged un- 
derſtanding; or, influenced wholly by the dic- 
tates of paſſion, they never ſeparate the argu- 


ments from the character of that perſon whom 


they have propoſed as the model of imitation; 
or, laſtly, thoſe men who have perſiſted inflexi. 
bly in this practice for a conſiderable. time, fa- 
tisfy their own minds with this pretence, that, 
' after having weighed, with impartiality, both 
des of the queſtion, they cannot find that their 
own practice is condemned by reaſon ; and in 
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357 caſe they are exempted from cenſure, be- 


cauſe they are not enen but * 
Wrong. 

I ſhall throw together a few reflections on 
each of theſe _ arguments, conſidered _ 
ratel7. 
1. As to the firſt, we may obſerve, that per- 
ſons who are aſhamed of religion from no other 
motive than a mean affectation of ſingularity, 
are generally convinced themſelves that their 
practice is not agreeable to the dictates of rea- 
ſon; and therefore they endeavour carefully to 
conceal the real inducement upon which de 
act from the cognizance of mankind, as being 
inwardly conſcious of -its invalidity. To defire 
theſe perſons to reflect, that neither truth nor 
falſhood depends upon the fluctuating opinions. 
of individuals or ſocieties; to inform them, 
that it is therefore as ridiculous to act as if they 
diſbelieved any doctrine of revelation merely 
becauſe it had obtained univerſal credit, as it 
would be to deny that there” have been ſuch 
perſons as Alexander and Cæſar, becauſe the 
fact is not commonly called in queſtion; this 

method of reaſoning would be wholly ſuperflu- 
_ ous, becauſe of this truth they are already aſ- 
certained. I would, therefore, only aſk ſuch 
ment to advert, whether, by indulging this habit, 
they are not daſhing upon that rock which they 
ſedulouſly ſtudy to avoid. Let them re- 


"tee whether, while they declaim againſt paſ- 
| ſon, 
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fon, they are not themſelves ſubmitting to her 


government, by proceeding in a courſe which 
they pretend not to juſtify. Let them think, 
while they brand enthuſiaſm with ignominious 
epithets, whether they themſelves are not the 
groſſeſt enthuſiaſts, if that title may be appro- 
priated to perſons who are actuated by an im- 
pulſe which they know to be wrong, but do not 
endeavour to reſiſt. If they would hear with 
indignation the name of furious Zealot applied 
to their own characters, let them conſider what 
deſignation can be more juſtly appropriated to 
| perſons who have enliſted in the ſervice of Paſ- 
| ſion, and are every moment ſacrificing convic- 
tion to caprice. We need only to change a few 
circumſtances, and all the epithets of reproach 
which the Freethinker liberally beſtows on the 
| Religioniſt, may with equal reaſon be retorted 
on himſelf. The only difference betwixt the 
extreme on either fide is, that the latter ſuffers 
himſelf to be led too far by adhering to max- 
ims which are originally founded on reaſon, 
while the former inflexibly purſues a courſe of 
which he is ſenſible, in many caſes, that rea- 
ſon diſapproves. The man of principle, there- 
fore, even ſuppoſing his conduct to be in ſome 
meaſure culpable, is as much preferable, upon 
the whole, to him who is aſhamed of religion 


ftom the affectation of fingularity, as a man 
who errs with a good intention is to him who 5 | 


| "commits the ſame fault! in defiance of conviction. 
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b. The ſecond plea by which men como 
'  vindicate their being aſhamed of religion, will 


be found, upon examination, as unequal as the 
firſt. It proceeds, as I already obſerved, from 
' conſidering the character of the perſon whom 


do exult in the number of great names which 


circumſtance from weighing i arguments. This 
plea is exhibited with a. good deal of oftenta- 
| tion by ſome advocates of infidelity, who ſeem 


ran be produced on their fide of the queſtion. 


he defenders of Chriſtianity generally reply by 


making out a liſt of the oppoſite party, and the 
impartial are left to decide on either part, as 
they are differently prompted by taſte and diſ- 
poſition. Without repeating what hath been 
advanced on either fide, I ſhall only enquire at 
_ preſent, how far the Freethinker, ſimply con- 
ſidered as ſuch in any ſenſe of the word, may 
be ſaid to diſcover an enlarged underſtanding. 
That perſons of unqueſtioned penetration and 
diſcernment have, on ſome occaſions, main- 
tained looſe and dangerous opinions in the mat- 
ters of n. is a truth which experience 
will not permit us to queſtion. But let it be 
= remembered, that the point in diſpute is not, 
whether a man'of- underſtanding ever was an 
infidel, but how far it is conſiſtent with this 
character to propagate doctrines which are pre- 
judicial to ſociety? I ſay, Chriſtians, prejudicial 
to * ; becauſe the. man who is aſhamed "2 
5 c 
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Chriſt, ad who endeavours to infuſe his tue 
ments into others, acts ſuch a part as is un wor- 
thy any member of that body, which is in a 
| great meafure e gg by the n inſtitu- . 
tions of Chriſtianity. 
Setting aſide every other benefit, is not the 
appointment of one day in ſeven an excellent 
mean to preſerve a proper union, and free eir- 
culation of ſentiments, among the different 
members of any one community ? and are not 
the perſons who at this time diſpenſe the ordi- 
nances of religion, to be regarded, if not as 
the ſervants of God, yet at leaft as neceſſary 
friends to the intereſts of fociety ? Confidered, 
therefore, merely in a political light, is not 
every attempt to ſubvert this inſtitution, or to 
turn the diſpenſers of theſe ordinances into ri= 
dicule, is it not, in fact, a blow levelled at the 
foundation of government ? and is it not ulti- 
mately ſubverſive of one rule by which ſociety 
is-cemented ? Is it then the work of reaſon, 
or ſhall we regard it as the mark of fuperior 
. underſtanding, to propoſe the means of effec= 


tuating ſuch an end ? · At this rate, reaſon woukt 
be to every man the greateſt poſfible diſadvan- ir 


tage, as an high degree of it would only qua- 
lify him to become enn, en wy 
mankind. «: 


| | Whether, therefore, the — who are 
| athamed of religion are or are not poſſeſſed of 


A c qualifications i in other reſpects, yet 


we 


4 


- 


Fes 


we may ſafely conclude, that, in this particular 
inſtance, they exhibit no proof of them. At 


the ſame time that we admire the ſubtlety 


and acuteneſs of their arguments, we queſtion 


their integrity, and impeach their prudence. 
Conſidering Chriſtianity, therefore, merely as 
human inſtitution, we can regard an infidel 
any denomination in no other light than as 
the markſman who whets his arrows with ſkill, 
but dips them in poiſon. Upon the whole, the 
man who conſiders his being aſhamed of reli- 
gion as the mark of an enlarged underſtanding, 
merely becauſe it is an imitation of that perſon 


whom he regards as a model, ought, for the 


ſame reaſon, if he admires the Iliad or Cyro- 
pœdia, to be an heathen, becauſe this was the 
religion of Homer and Xenophon.. 


3. The laſt, and indeed the only ſpacious 


plea to which men who want — them 


ſelves in this practice have recourſe, is the pre- 


tended innocence of their intention. After 


having impartially conſidered the arguments in 
favour of an open adherence to certain princi- 
ples, and having examined the inducements by 


which they are led to act as if they diſbelfeved 
them, they cannot find that their practice is 
unſupported by argument; and therefore their 
error, if they have been miſled, is owing to 
ignorance, and not to intention. 2 | 

The fallacy of this plea lies in the ambigu- 


, ous dnn which i is aſſigned to the word im 
| partial. 


4 — 


(4 5) 
partial. It was obſerved, in the beginning of 
this diſcourſe, that we can never expect to ob- 
tain perfect impartiality in the courſe of any 
enquiry which relates to happineſs. In fact, it 
is obvious, that we muſt, in every proceſs of 
this nature, be intereſted either in favour of one 
party or another. We cannot read à detail of 
hiſtorical tranſactions without being prepoſſeſſed 
in favour of ſome particular character, though 

our reaſon may inform us, at the ſame time, 
that it is far from being intrinſically valuable. 

In peruſing, for inſtance, the hiſtory of thoſe 

revolutions by which the Roman republic was 
overturned, is not the man who is captivated 
with the ſhining qualities of Cæſar, and who 


becomes intereſted on his ſide, convinced that 


i he was at the bottom a murderer and a tyrant, 
who meant to ſacrifice the liberty of his coun- 
try to the purpoſes of ambition? Yet the ſpeci- 
ous mantle of moderation and humanity, which 
is thrown over theſe bad qualities, renders him 
the involuntary object of admiration and efteetn. 
If prepoſſeſſions of this nature are eſtabliſhed in 
the mind contrary to the dictates of reaſon, and 


in matters which do not relate to the happineſs * 


of any individual, with much greater reaſon 
may we ſuppoſe, that in things which immedi-- 
ately relate to the attainment of felicity, or 
which are ultimately connected with it, preju- 


ö dices of the ſtrongeſt kind muſt concur to ob- 
WO e 


1 3+ y 
; firua that impartiality with' which queſichs of 
PINOT ought'to be examine. 
whatever light, therefore, the pretence of 
vindicating error by the plea of im partiality 
preſents- itſelf to the mind, we ſhall find it ut- 
. terly inadequate to the accompliſhment of its 
end. Both the virtuous: and vicious part of 
mafikind are alike actuated by prepoſſeſſion with 
regard to their religious principles, becauſe both 
the virtuous and vicious are led to adopt that 
ſyſtem of opinions to which their practice may 
be reconciled with the greateſt facility. In the 
preſent caſe, however, it ought to be remem- 
bered, that when the influence of a predomi- 
nagt paſſion is obviouſly exerted to counteract 

the detifions of the underſtanding, as it muſt 
be when a man is aſhamed of adhering to his 
principles, he ought to proceed with the utmoſt 
oircumſpection, becauſe he is in imminent ha- 
_ zard" of taking a wrong courſe. We may ob- 
ſerve likewiſe in general, that as propenfities to 
evil adhere ſo cloſely to every mind as to be in 
ſome meaſure characteriſtic of human nature; 
the man who embraces a ſyſtem of religion, by 
which every propenſity of this nature is diſ- 
countenanced, may be preſumed to have made 
a more impartial reſearch than that perſon who 
makes a very defective e the . of 


. * 2 
3 Upon 


| 8 
Upon the whole, it is evident, that as the 
plea of impartiality cannot be admitted, unleſs 
it is previouſly ſuppoſed that the mind is diveſted 

vholly of prepoſſeſſion; and as we have already 
ſhown, that this can ſcarce ever be the caſe in 
any enquiry. whatever ; it obviouſly follows, 
that intention cannot atone. for an obſtinate 
everance in the belief of error, or in, the 
Fes eie eee 5 
Thus, my reverend * * Sew Ke . 
have endeavoured to throw together a fe ob- 
ſeryations on a ſubject whoſe importance and 
utility merited a more ample diſcuſſion, and a 
more experienced enquirer. Permit me, how 
erer, juſt to remark, that if the bounds pre- | 
ſcribed to a diſcourſe of this nature ſhould; in, 
ſome meaſure, apologize for the former, I ſhall 
preſume that the indulgence! of my reverend 
audience will make ſome little allowance for the 


latter. In a.dependance upon this indulgence, © 


let me. obſerve. further, that I haye purpoſely 
crowded the ſentiments together as cloſely as 
poſſible, particularly i in the argumentative part 
of this enquiry, that, if I cquld not ſuggeſt any 
new train of reflection to the minds of my 
hearers, I might at leaſt avoid, the cenſure; of 
fatiguing their attention. As there can be no 
uſe for a particular application of this diſegurſe 
to the perſons to whom it has been more imme-- 
| een addreſſed, I ſhall take the liberty to 19 
e F 2 | * ly 


. - | 


N 

che few remaining conſiderations to the 
other claſs of my hearers. - | 
. © From what hath been advanced on the pat 
ſubject, you cannot, Chriſtians, receive a more 
appoſite and important admonition than that 
of the apoſtle, that if you would keep the mid 
dle courſe in the labyrinth of opinion, and avoid, 
on every occaſion, running to an extreme on 
either fide ; if you would eſcape being entan- 
gled in the mazes of error, and ' bewildering 
your feet in intricate paths, when the road be- 
fore you is open and acceſſible; you ought 
then, by every poſſible expedient, 70 refit the 
Ant beginnings of evil. © Wide as the difference 
is betwixt good and bad, the boundary by which 
. theſe are ſeparated terminates in ſo ſmall. a 
point, that we are often in hazard by carrying 
the former, as we imagine, to the utmoſt length, 


3 to encroach upon the ptecincts of the latter. 


As few men are ſo wicked as deliberately to 
4 propoſe, at their firſt ſetting out in the practice 
of vice, giving an unlimited melee to ap- 
petite, ſo few men are ſo inconſiderate as to 
ſurvey the fluctuating objects of opinion, with - 
out being at firſt ſtartled at the two extremes of 

abſolute rejection and ſuperſtitious attachment. 
The young debauchee „like the young traveller, 
ſets out on his journey with diffidence and mo- 


deſty.” He is timid and irreſolute : he is alarmed 


5 * in 1 be he is afraid of the 
| oo 


( 
une . and he ſtarts: en witl-hlond | 
pore the mountain and the precipice: but-when  * 
he hath, advanced to a conſiderable ſpace; when 
he hath become familiar with the changes on 
the way; when be hath wandered: far from his 
home, and hath neither power nor inclination. 
to think of returning ; he then proceeds with 
more firmneſs and fortitude : he is no longer 
alarmed by the impending precipice: he ruſh- 
eth on headlong with fatal reſolution, till at laſt 
he ſtumbles, and drops into the grave. Such, 
Chriſtians, is the fate of many a perſon, who, 
upon his firſt deviation from the paths of duty, 
would be ſtruck with horror at the moſt diſtant 
inſinuation of being led to that pitch of extra- 
vagance at which he arrives by imperceptible 
approaches. The beginnings of evil, there- 

fore, ought ſteddily to be reſiſted. Would you 
know by what method this end may be effectu- 
ated -I anſwer, by attending to the voice of 
conſcience, which will not fail to check you, 
We you are taking a wrong courſe; by ſuſpect- 
yourſelf of falling into error on every occa- 
fon in which- you are prompted to adopt any 
opinion, or to perform any action by the im- 
pulſe of a predominant paſſion; by accuſtom- 
ing your minds to ſelf- examination in every ma- 
terial ſtep of your conduct; and as this temper 
| bi not the native growth of the mind, corrupted 
id vitiated as UA is * inherent propenſity, by 
1 imploring 
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